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of China's sages became somewhat monotonous:
Pan-ktt's prophetic soul was bound to figure in every
speech as an authority on everything, from political
economy to aeronautics.

In order to acquire for China the mechanical arts
and crafts of the West, Li advocated free intercourse
with foreigners and set an example, which made him
many enemies, by employing the services of numerous
European advisers and technical experts. In so
doing he committed a bold violation of the national
tradition of haughty exclusiveness. In pursuing this
wise policy he found neither sympathy nor support
amongst the educated classes of his countrymen ;
nevertheless, he pursued it steadily to the end. He
knew what Japan had done and was doing by the
judicious enlistment of European advisers and by
sending young men to be educated in the best schools
abroad, and, recognising the fact that for China
the need of foreign experts was even more urgent,
he was prepared to defy the forces of conservatism.
The eminent services rendered to China by such
advisers as Sir Robert Hart and Sir Halliday Macartney
were not lost upon him; he frankly recognised
their disinterested loyalty and the value of their
probity in'the public service. Nevertheless, the man-
darin in Li could never be induced to invest even
those whom he knew and trusted most with that full
measure of executive authority which might have
made their services of real and permanent value to
his country. He was generally broad-minded and
generous in dealing with his rivals and critics, and
singularly free from the Oriental weakness of in-
triguing jealousy where his own countrymen were
concerned; but towards foreigners holding high posi-